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EUROPEAN EDUCATION POUCY 



W REFORM 
^ EDUCATION POLICY 

New programmes to provide greater mobility 

“If I were to set the process of uniting Europe in motion 
once more, I would start with education,” Jean Monnet, the 
great European, is reported to have once said towards the 
end of his life about his work devoted to the unification of 
Europe. Starting with education - in this field too doors 
have been thrown open following the ratification of the 
Treaty of Maastricht. The European Union has reformed its 
education policy, re-organized the programmes and 
expanded the opportunities of promotion geographically. 



OFEU 



A lthough the new action 
programmes - scheduled 
to run to the end of the 
decade - are based on the suc- 
cessful programmes hitherto, the 
administration and structure of 
the current six education pro- 
grammes are being streamlined. 
Overall, the EU is making ECU i .5 
billion available for its education 



policy to the year 1999. 




The Socrates programme 
embraces all sectors of general 
education and continues the Eras- 
mus student exchange pro- 
gramme. The new programme in 
the vocation training sector is 
called Leonardo. And the third 
phase of the Youth for Europe 
programme is designed, by means 
of exchange and encounter, to 
bring young Europeans more 
closely together - regardless of 
training and occupation. 

Geographically, the pro- 
grammes have now been 
expanded to embrace 15 member 
states, but also include Norway, 
Iceland and Liechtenstein and 
provide manifold opportunities of 
cooperation with Central and East 
European couiuries ready to join 
in. 
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The reform is by no means just 
a "face-lift”. The steadily growing 
demands on education and train- 
ing inside Europe have made 
streamlining absolutely essential. 
What is more, since 1 November 
1993, there has been a new legal 
basis for European cooperation, 
i.e. the Maastricht Treaty. The 
Union's powers with regard to 
general and vocational education 
and new' aims are set out in Arti- 
cles 126 and 127 (see box). Geiv 
eral and occupational education 
and training likewise play a central 
role in the European Commis- 
sion's Wltiie Book on Growl h, 
Compe*'"weness and Employ- 
ment, paolished in late 1993. Last 
but not least, with its ‘’European 
Year for Life-long Learning", the 
EU intends to focus discussion on 
further training matters in 1996. 
The Now or Adapt programmes 
offer examples of this. Now pro- 
motes the re-entry of women into 
professional life. Adapt supports 
the retraining of employees whose 
jobs are threatened long-term by 
rapid industrial change. 
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“Unity in Diversity" 
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By means of 
exchange and 
encounter, the 
EU education 
programmes are 
designed to 
bring young 
Europeans 
closer together. 
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of the Treaty on European Union defines the aims, names the European 
dimension of education and delineates the liniiis of competence. The 
Community “shall contribute to the development of qu^ty education by 
encouraging cooperation between Member States and, if necessary, by 
supporting and supplementing their action, while fuUy respecting the 
responsibility of the Member States for the content of teachmg and the 
organization of education systems and their cultural and linguistic diver 

sity ” 

According to Paragraph 2, the Community's aims are as follows: 

► developing the European dimension in education, particularly tlmough 
the teaching and dissemination of the languages of the Member States; 

► encouraging the mobility of students and teachers, inter aUa, by 
encouraging the academic recognition of diplomas and periods of 

Study; , .... .. 

► promoting cooperation between educational estabUshments; 

► developing exchanges of information and experience; 

► encouraging the development of distance education. 

The Community shall foster cooperation with third countries and interna- 
tional organizations, in particular the Council of Europe. 



With regard to vocational training policy, Article 127 of the Treaty on 
European Union, like Article 126, reaffirms the principle of subsidianty 
“while fully respecting the responsibility of the Member States for the 
content and organization of vocational training”. Community action shaU 

►^adiitate adaptation to industrial changes, in particular through voca- 
tional training and retraining; 

► improve initial and continuing vocational training; 

► facilitate access to vocational training and encourage mobility of 
instnictors and trainees and particularly young people; 

► stimulate cooperation on training between educational and training 
establishments and firms; 

► develop exchanges of information and experience on issues common 
to the training systems of the Member States. 



Consequently, the Brussel p 
grammes are aimed at all 
involved in the working world. 
Financial assistance from Leon- 
ardo or the even better endowed 
European Social Fund (ESF) no 
longer flows chiefly into promo- 
tional programmes coordinated by 
the Nuremberg-based Federal 
Institute of Labour. EU activities 
are directed at enterprises, train- 
ees, instructors and employees 
wishing to increase their knowl- 
edge in the EU sector. It is enter- 
prises, in particular, which are 
really beginning to discover the 
new education programmmes. 

The criteria for applicants listed 
in the “Vademecum” on Leonardo 
indicate the way in which the 
European dimension is to be taken 
into account: 

► Projects must be of a cross-bor- 
der nature - several partners 
from various EU countries should 
always be involved. 

► The various persons involved in 
vocational training should cooper- 
ate (enterprises, both sides of 
industry', polytechnics). 

► Vocational training should not 
be specialized, but overlapping. 

► Preparation for future training 
requirements, innovation of train- 
ing courses and the passing-on of 
positive experiences to others are 
to be included as a matter of 
course. 

The programme is accompanied 
by a committee in which govern- 
ments and the European social 
partners are represented on a 
fifty-fifty basis. National coordina- 
tion in the Federal Republic of 
Germany is the responsibility of 
the Federal Ministry of Education, 
Science, Research and Technol- 
ogy*, and the Federal Institute of 
Vocational Training (BIBB). 



The European Union's image 

Forty percent of young persons 
see possible risks in the single 
market. Even so, the number of 
participants in European educa- 
tion and training programmes is 
growing and growing. Wliereas 
there were a mere 3,500 scholar- 






ship holders taking part in the first 
year of the Erasmus programme 
in 1987, the niiniher of students 
taking advantage of Erasmus pro- 
motional assistance in the 199ri/tl() 
academic year is over KiO.UOO 
(24,000 of whom are Genuans). 
More than 400.000 young i>ersons 
are to take part in the Youth for 
Europe programme in the next 
four years. Europe is booming as 
far as educational opportunities 
are concerned. 

“Any secondary education is 
based on the fact that oik‘ (-anu' 
far out of oneself to be tluui abh^ 
to repossess ones(‘If in a dcepc'iUMi 
sense,” the groat educationalist. 
Eduard Spranger ( 1882-1 9()2). 
once said. The new El' pro- 
grammes ar(' providing tlu‘ best 
opportunity for this. 



l 'nU.f’r ’nitutttis 



1996: THE El^ROPE.AN YEAR 
OF LIFE-LONG LEARNING 

★★★★★★★★★★★ 

L earning and educating oneself throughout one’s life: is 
Utis possible and, if so. how? These are questions for 
which answers are to be sought witltin the framework 
of the 1996 European Year. Five objectives have been set out 
in the White Paper “Teaching and learning - along the path 
to a cogititive society”, presented by the Commission in 
November 1995, to put life-long learning into practice: 

1) acquisition of new knowledge is to be promoted 
2) schools and firms must come closer together 
3) social exclusion must be resisted 
4) eveiyone should master three Community languages 
5) investment in education must be promoted. 

Following the official opening in Venice on 2 and 3 Febru- 
ao', ideas and initiatives arc to be encouraged at Euroi)can, 
national, regional and local level and implemented. 

Finally, all measures are to be harmonized at the closing 
conference in Dublin in December 1996. 



More than 
400.000 young 
people are to 
take part in the 
Youth for 
Europe pro- 
gramme in the 
next four years. 
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LIVING IN EUROPE, 
WORKING FOR EUROPE 

An overview of the European Union's education 
progranunes 

The Treaty of Maastricht has extended the European 
Union's powers in the education sector. Whereas the focus 
has been on universities so far, the opportunities have now 
been extended to include vocational training and school 



progranunes. 



T he European dimension is 
to be promoted in the class- 
room,” was the way Axel 
Bunz, head of the European Com- 
mission in Germany, put it. In 
addition, the teaching of foreign 
languages is to be supported and 
developed at all educational lev- 
els. 

The promotional measures 
address more people; they are 
accessible to an increased number 
of groups. In the 1995/96 aca- 
demic year, a good 160,000 stu- 
dents enjoyed the benefit of an 
Erasmus scholarship. To this 
must be added the exchange of 
18,000 lecturers and the promo- 
tion of joint research projects. 

More than 1,700 higher education 
institutions have joined forces in 
cooperation programmes within 
the Erasmus framework. 

Together with Socrates, the ”aca- 
demic net” boasts 22,000 universi- 
ties. Even in the 1993/94 aca- 
demic year, the number of 
persons taking advantage of the 
student exchange programme 
came to 112,000, of whom 12,000 
were German. 

The Leonardo programme 
embraces the vocational training 
and further training sector. Any- 
one outside school, university and 
training centre desirous of getting 
to know Europe, will undoubtedly 
find something suitable in the 
Youth for Europe programme. 



The fourth framework pro- 
gramme is aimed at the promotion 
of research. Here, the European 
Union, by means of its own 
research and technology pro- 
grammes, is helping to safeguard 
Europe as an economic location. 



Socrates 

The Socrates framework pro- 
granune embraces all actions 
within the general education sec- 
tor and is carrying on the student 
exchange programme, Erasmus, 
of the first generation. Socrates is 
divided into three sectors: 

1) Higher education 

2) Schools 

3) Special assistance for foreign- 
language teaching, and the promo- 
tion of communication technolo- 
gies and learning methods. 

The progranune has a budget of 
ECU 850 million, i.e. DM 1.6 bil- 
lion, for the next five years. Of 
this sum, 55% is for higher educa- 
tion institutions and student 
exchange, 10% for schools and 
25% for foreign languages and dis- 
tance studies. 

The long-term objective in stu- 
dent exchange via Erasmus, which 
is now included in the Socrates 
basic programme, is that at least 
10% of all European students 
study for one semester abroad. It 
was nearly 6% in 1995. Some 
22,000 universities participated in 
the Erasmus cooperation among 
universities in 1995. 



What must now be taken note of? 

Students wishing to study in 
another EU member state must 
first find out whether and what 
cooperation schemes there are at 
their native university. As a rule, 
only three conditions have to be 
fulfilled by applicants: 

► They must be registered at a 
higher education institution, 

► offer proof of health insurance 
and 

► offer proof of the ability to sup- 
port themselves financially. 

The most important point: odd- 
jobbing is permitted and does not 
require a w'ork permit. Students 
are free to choose the place they 
want to study. Spouses - regard- 
less of nationality - and children 
are also issued wdth residence per- 
mits. 

A residence permit is valid for 
the length of the t.^aining con- 
cerned, but can be extended as 
often as desired. 

Financial assistance, such as a 
scholarship or BafdG (German 
federal government support) for 
studies abroad is available, but 
there is no automatic entitlement 
to such assistance. 

Admission to the desired higher 
education institution takes place 
in accordance with national or 
individual university require- 
ments. Entrance examinations 
are compulsory in quite a few 
countries and many a university 
invites applicants to an inteniew 
to get to know them better. Basi- 
cally, the principle of equal treat- 
ment prevails for native and for- 
eign students. The recognition of 
university entrance qualifications 
was regulated by the European 
Convention on the Equivalence of 
University Entrance Qualifications 
on 1 1 December 1953 and takes 
place without problem in most 
cases. As a general rule, study 
attainments achieved in other EU 
member states, are recognized in 
the student’s own country. 
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Leonardo 

.. . addresses young employees and 
trainees wishing to obtain experi- 
ence of other countries through 
training periods abroad and to 
improve their knowledge of for- 
eign languages. By means of 
Leonardo, vocational training 
schools, further training institu- 
tions and firms are to develop new 
and further training programmes 
of a cross-border nature, referred 
to as transnational projects. 
Exchange projects are offered for 
teachers, vocational school pupils 
and young gainfully-employed 
persons. 

Leonardo is continuing and 
supplementing the Petra (initial 
trade training), Force (vocational 
further training) and Euro-Tecnet 
(innovative teaching methods) 
programmes, as well as the former 
Cornett programme (cross-border 
training partnerships between 
higher education institutions and 
commercial/industrial concerns). 

The Leonardo programme also 
supports cooperation throughout 
Europe and the exchange of expe- 
riences by vocational training 
experts, as well as analyses and 
surveys of the labour market. A 
budget of ECU 670 million, i.e. DM 
1.1 billion, has been scheduled to 
the end of 1999 for this pro- 
gramme. 



Youth for Europe 

... is based on the principle: 
“Acquaintance is the best antidote 
to racism and hostility to foreign- 
ers”. Youth for Europe is open to 
all young persons betw^een the 
ages of 15 and 25 residing in the 
EU. Youth exchange with third 
countries, w’hich do not belong to 
the EU, is also to be given support. 
This is particularly designed to 
provide those young persons with 
an opportunity who do not fulfil 
the requirements for access to the 
other EU education programmes. 
Promotion is to be forthcoming, 
first and foremost, for projects 
conceived and organized by young 
people themselves - creativeness 
and personal initiative are called 
for here. 

The following activities are eli- 
gible for promotional assistance: 

► Youth-initiative projects, inter- 
national youth encounters and 
practical training within the EU. 

► Concomitant programmes for 
youth welfare officers. 

► Youth exchange with countries 
w'hich are not members of the EU 
(third countries). 

► Research w’ork in the youth 
sector to provide better analysis 
and registration of young people's 
needs and expectations. 

Youth for Europe is run on a 
decentralized basis in the individ- 
ual member states. The exchange 
programme for young Europeans 
entered the third round in 1995. 
400,000 young persons and youth 
officers will be able to take part in 
the programme over the next five 
years. 



Research promotion 

... is the fourth framew^ork pro- 
gramme (running from 1994 to 
1998). The European dimension 
in research and technologj' has 
become a question of survival for 
the European economy. Conse- 
quently, the EU provides assist- 
ance with its own research and 
technology programmes to safe- 
guard Europe's position as an eco- 
nomic location. Information and 
telecommunication technology, 
industrial technologies, environ- 
mental research and climatology, 
biotechnology, biomedical 
research, energy research, trans- 
port and socio-economic research, 
and assessment of technological 
consequences stand to the fore. 

Financial assistance is only 
forthcoming for research projects 
carried out on the basis of interna- 
tional cooperation betw^een indus- 
trial, university and independent 
research laboratories involving at 
least two partners from different 
member states. Exclusively scien- 
tific/technical quality is the deci- 
sive selection criterion. Consider- 
ation is only given to projects in 
the basic research and the pre- 
competitive sectors. Agreements 
are concluded directly between 
the European Commission and the 
applicants. 
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EURES HELPS 
TO FIND JOBS 



A French brewery is looking for a specialist for the produc- 
tion of light beers, a German computer expert would like to 
work in Britain for a few years. No problem with the Eures 
(European Employment Services) information system. 



B y means of this new system, 
the EU Commission in 
Brussels wants to promote 
an inter-country employment 
exchange within the EU. The 
Federal Institute of Labour, 
Nuremberg, was also recently 
affiliated and now provides tKe job 
centres and advisers with access 
to the central data bank in Brus- 
sels and Luxembourg. 

Eures is designed to enable the 
128 million employees in the 15 
EU states to really exercise the 
right to freedom of movement and 
residence. Some 400 advi irs (31 
in Germany) have been specially 
trained to provide interested per- 
sons with information on the 
working and living conditions in 
the various countries. This serv- 
ice is free of charge for users. 

The new information system 
will enhance the transparency of 
the European labour market and 
have offers available for job-seek- 
ers - from Norway to Spain. In 
this context, it is not to be merely 
a matter of specific trades such as 
the building industry - the classi- 
cal field for a genuinely realized 
Europeanization of the labour 
market. The aim is to make offers 
available to highly-qualified 
employees, self-employed per- 
sons and academics. To date, the 
offers made by Eures have been 
focused on offers of an interna- 
tional nature: tourism, hotel 
industry, engineering. 



In this connection, despite 
mutual recognition of diplomas 
and professional qualifications, 
and the transparency of education 
and further education institutions, 
there is still some way to go before 
all obstacleshave been overcome. 

As the regulation and organization 
of scholastic and vocational edu- 
cation and training are exclu- 
sively the concern of the individ- 
ual member states, the European 
Union cannot, in the final analysis, 
bring about harmonization of con- 
tent and qualifications. It simply 
lacks the authority to do so - even 
after the Treaty of Maastricht. 

One course chosen involved the 
elaboration of directives for spe- 
cific professions such as doctors, 
veterinary surgeons, nurses, mid- 
wives and dispensing chemists. 

But this path to harmonization of 
content turned out to be too diffi- 
cult. 

Consequently, the EU applies 
the basic principle of mutual trust: 
a course of professional training in 
another EU state is basically rec- 
ognized if it entitles the person 
concerned to practise this profes- 
sion in liis/her own country, and 
if the successfully completed 
training there differs very little in 
essence from that of the country 
in which this professonal activity 
is to commence. Should this not 
be the case, however, an aptitude 
test or an adaptation course can 
be demanded. 

Directives only apply to regle- 
mented, academic professions, i.e. 
professions for which a diploma 
(degree) or another form of quali- 
fication is required, such as in the 
case of teachers, judges, lawyers 
and engineers. 
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There are no vgdid guidelines 
for all other occupations although 
there is an office in each country 
which, for example, helps employ- 
ers to assess qualifications or cer- 
tificates from another country. In 
Gemmny, the Berlin-based-* 

Centre for the Promotion of Voca- 
tional Training (Cedefop), has 
elaborated “equivalence guide- 
lines” by means of which the indi- 
vidual vocational qualifications 
for all EU states can be compared. 
These lists are of a strictly inform- 
ative nature and are in no way 
binding. Most chambers of indus- 
try and commerce, as well as 
handicraft chambers, are in pos- 
session of these lists. 

Higher education qualifica- 
tions are mutually recognized as 
long as the length of course of 
study preceding them is not less 
than three years. This is laid 
down in a new directive on the 
recognition of higher education 
diplomas (degrees) which took 
effect in January 1991. This 
has provided considederable 
relief although some questions 
still remain open. There is still no 
general system for the recognition 
of individual study achievements, 
e.g. an intermediate exanoination. 

If individual training courses are 
not comparable, the country con- 
cerned can demand an aptitude 
test or additional course. 

Mobility, experience of other 
countries and knowledge of for- 
eign languages will also be an 
asset for all applicants. But the 
new opportunities which Europe 
offers for school, apprenticeship 
and study can only be taken 
advantage of by personal effort. 

A French lawyer must grapple 
with a very different legal system 
from the German. Anyone au fait 
with both, for instance - maybe as 
a result of the courses of study 
followed - has automatically bet- 
ter prospects when applying for a 
job in an international concern. 



Volkcr Thoums 
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Personal initia- 
tive, mobility, 
experience of 
other countries 
and knowledge 
of foreign lan- 
guages 'Will also 
be an advantage 
for job-seekers in 
the future. Here is 
the notice board 
at Berlin Technical 
University. 
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T he German Academic Exchange Ser\*- 
ice (D.AAD) is an establishment set 
up jointly by the higher education 
institutions in Germany. Its mandate is the 
promotion of higher education relations with 
other countries, particularly through the 
exchange of students, graduates and aca- 
demics. The promotional assistance pro- 
dded addresses foreign a> demies, univer- 
sity teachers and students of all faculties. 
The DA.^D has the following tasks: 

► the award of scholarships for the promo- 
tion of training and further training or 
research projects to foreign ai\d German stu- 
dents, young academics and university 
teachers from all faculties. 

► the placement and promotion of German 
academic staff from all faculties as short or 
long-tenu lecturers (inciuding lecturers on 
German language, literature and background 
studies) at foreign higher education institu- 
tions, 

► the provision of information on study and 
research opportunities in Germany and 
other countries. 

► the after-care of former scholarship liold- 
ers, especially abroad, thi'ough r(‘-invita- 
tions, post-care events and publications. 



The EU programmes, Erasmus and Lin- 
gua, represent a special variation of struc- 
tured mobility programmes. They award 
scholarships to students at German universi- 
ties. In the case of both of these - as also in 
the case of the EU programmes, Cornett and 
Tempus - the DAAD has assumed tlic 
responsibility fora national information and 
ad\isoiy office. In all probability, the D.\AD 
will perform the same duties in the case of 
the EU programmes, Socrates and Leonardo, 
which will cany on the afore-mentioned pro- 
grammes. The w'ork performed by the 
DA.-\D is financed first and forenmst by the 
Foreign Office. The second most important 
source of financial support con\es from the 
Federal Ministiy of Education, Sci(Mice, 
Research and Tcchnolog.v. 
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HELP FOR HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITU- 
TIONS IN CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 

The Tempus programme is promoting reform and student exchange 



Ever since the change of 
system in Central and East- 
ern Europe in 1989, the 
European Union has comit- 
ted itself to the renewal of 
the higher education sys- 
tems in the former East 
Bloc countries. 

aking “Help through Coop- 
eration” as its mof:o, the 
EC launched its mobility 
programme, Tempus (Trans- 
European Mobility Programme 
for University Studies), in 1990. 
This programme provides higher 
education institutions in Albania, 
Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithua- 
nia, Poland, Romania, Slovakia 
and Slovenia with the opportunity 
to cooperate with partners from 
the EU, higher education institu- 
tions and firms, and to exchange 
staff and students. Brussels made 
ECU 517 million available for this 
purpo.se for the period 1990-199;5. 

In each case, joint cross-bo rcku* 
cooperation projects ( called 
Joint Fhiropean Projects, or JEPS, 
for short ) rei)rcsent the basis for 
financial assistance. By means of 
these projects, the training and 
furth'T training of "human 
resources”, central to the reform 
process, are to be accelerated and 
specific structural developments 
in (.’entral and Eastern Europe 
promoted. 

Quite a few of the JEPS (known 
as "Structure JEPS”) arc aimed at 
the development or restructuring 
of university administrations, or at 
the improved ('ooperation of 
higher education institutions with 
the local economy, e.g. in the fur- 
ther training sector. Other part- 



nerships are intent on creating 
new courses of study or com- 
pletely new faculties, or restruc- 
turing existing ones. Others 
(known as “Mobility JEPS”) are 
setting up networks for student 
exchange. 

To date, the Tempus pro- 
gramme has a respectable bal- 
ance-sheet to offer - quantita- 
tively and quantitatively. In the 
period 1995/96 alone, a total of 
486 JEPs (running for the most 
part for three years) are receiving 
financial support from the EU. 

At its 6th Tempus annual con- 
ference in Oldenburg, the Ger- ' 
man Academic Exchange Service 
(DAAD), which acts as the 
national information and advisory 
agency for Tempus in Germany, 
presented a very positive picture 
of German participation in this 
programme: 173 German higher 
education institutions, firms and 
organizations are taking part in 
241 (i.e. almost 50%) of the over- 
all 486 cooperation projects. Only 
British institutions are more fre- 
quently involved in the JEPs. 

In the newly-approved JEPs, 
the partner countries of German 
institutions are chiefly Poland, 
Hungary' and Bulgaria. The major- 
ity of projects with German partic- 
ipation are being carried out in the 
“Applied Sciences” (engineering. 




environmental conservation, com- 
puter science), natural science, 
economics and the social sciences. 

During the annual conference, 
the DAAD also discussed the con- 
tribution CO ntent-w1.se of various 
Tempus projects devoted to the 
reform process in Central and 
Eastern Europe. In this context, it 
emerged that Tempus was making 
substantial financial help availa- 
ble for higher education institu- 
tions (between ECU 400,000 and 
500,000 per project ovei r- period 
of three years) and that, as a 
result, it had proved possible to 
realize many projects on adminis- 
trative reform, curricula develop- 
ment and the exchange of stu- 
dents and academics. Thus, the 
individual higher education insti- 
tutions in Central and Eastern 
Europe were enjoying the benefits 
of these projects, and were also 
being given support in the equi|)- 
ment sector. 

The significance of Tempus as 
an economic and modification fac- 
tor can be measured by the fact 
that quite a few higher education 
institutions were involved in 
almost 30 projects during the 
course of the current programme 
(e.g. Gdansk Technical University, 
Poland and Budapest Technical 
University, Hungary). In some 
countries, almost half the universi- 
ties are taking pan in Tempus 
(e.g. the Czech Republic). 

More than a few Tempus 
projects have been effective far 
beyond the confines of the indi\1d- 
ual higher education institutions. 

It proved possible, for instance, to 
develop a computer-supported 
budget administration pro- 
gramnu' for Polish higher educa- 
tion institutions. In the joint 
projects with 1 1 Romanian higher 
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Crossing the 
border is part 
of everyday 
life at the 
Viadnna Uni- 
versity in 
Frankfurt-on- 
Oder. A third 
of the stu* 
dents come 
from Poland. 



education institutions, liclp was 
given in ilu* siMiing tip of Iccuirt* 
courses. More than a currini- 
lar dev(‘lopnienl projin ts are act- 
ing as a nKKk‘l for future proji'cis 
(e.g. development of an inU'grated 
course of study in civil ('UgiiUM-r- 
ing with tlu* C'zech Hi'puMic anil 
Poland). 

Tlu* successes a< IucvimI P\ 
Tempus >o far seem to largely 
confirm the Kl ‘ s intiaitiou P* set 
up an effective sujiporlinu j«ri*- 
granmu' for higlu'r education 
reform in ilu' countries eligihle loi‘ 
financial assistance But can the 
conclusion now hr <irawn that the 
])rogramm(‘ has served its purpose 
and east he* tcMiuinated? 



Ikilitically. th(‘ EV has always 
regarded ilie Tc'mpns programme 
as a limc'-liiuili'd eontrilmlion to 
rc'fonu. In its rc'solution in .\pril 
IhPB, th(‘ ('ouncil of the I-hiropeaii 
('ommunilic's laid down the peuiod 
Ul‘)4-!iS as tlu‘ second i>hase of 
tlu* Teinpus i)rogramme In addi- 
tion, within the* contc'Xt of the 
political efforts to integrate tin* 
assoc iated (*eiitral and laist lairo' 
pc‘an eountries (Bulgaria, tlic 
('zech Keptihlie Ihmgaiy. Polainl. 
Uoiuaiia. Slovakia )‘iiito thr I'd . it 
was d(‘( idc‘d in priiu-iplc' to U*t 
th(‘S(* c'ountric's take- part in Kl 
progi“aiutu<‘s. idle* opeuiiig-up lia^ 
alrc'ady h(‘<*ii provide ‘d lor m ihe 
( '( iiiiu'irs resolut ions on the new 
I-;i ■ cMinc.ition 1 irojc'cts. hiMinard' s 
Sot rales ;ind Noiiih for Biirop^' 



ik'fore Krasmus sindimis cat. 
he s(*nt to li’agne or lkida|»est. 
howt‘V(*r. llu'fc* an* still a h*w 
prohlc'ins to lie soh'f’d. sutii as llic* 
finaiic'ing of i lie* r<*niral and hast 
Knrotu'an count ri<*s‘ parii< ii»a- 
lion, the* lack of reciprocity in siu- 
dcMil (‘N' hangc*. tin* l<»o low a i>ro- 
\ ision of scholat'shii 's and the 
(juc’slioii of aeadc*ini* rn ognitiem. 
for example*. en so. tlu* lirst 
liioele'sl a!teini>ls can cXlK*e'te*el 
in iniMi.'UT. 



S-. it r’-a !»• lt »-/f 
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EUROPE AS AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL COMMUNITY 



Is there such a thing as a European educa- 
tion policy? Not yet. Is there to be one? If 
the EL’ Conunission in Brussels has its way, 
the answer is yes. But will the member 
states go along with this? Are they not all 
proud of their own, deeply, rooted education 
systems and is no way prepared to adapt to 
the system of neighbouring countries? The 
principle of subsidiarity is hampering the 
process of adaptation. 






'Mi 



A European education com- 
munity? That's still a long 
way off. Yet this once 
existed in the Middle Ages. In the 
15 th century, during the age of 
the great humanist, Erasmus of 
Rotterdam - whose name was 
given to the EC higher education 
exchange programme - the com- 
mon use of Latin enabled students 
to move from the University of 
Coimbra in Portugal to Heidel- 
berg or Prague, for instance - and 
with fewer problems of recogni- 
tion than present-day Erasmus 
students. But not only academics, 
but also journevmien. artists and 
merchants strayed across fron- 
tiers, and probably in greater 
numbers than today. In subse- 
quent centuries, when French and 
Italian architects built palaces in 
St. Petersburg, Copenhagen or 
Munich, they undoubtedly 
brought their masons, pUisterers. 
sculptors and joiners with them. 
Catherine the Great, tsarina of 
Russia, who was a princess from 
the minor German state of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, not only invited large num- 
bers of German peasants, but also 
German teachers, doctors and 
merchants to come to Russia. 
These few examples should give 
us food for thought. In the final 
analysis, was the much-exhorted 
mobility of today not better in 
times gone by? What is impeding 
nu.liility - without w'hich Europe 
cannot fuitction as an economic 
community? 



ViTsX and foremost, tlie tire- 
some problems of recognition. 
These, in turn, result from the dif- 
ferences in the various systems. 
Wlterever one looks - school edu- 
cation, vocational training, higher 
education - nothing is compara- 
ble. Even so, on the strength of 
the European Council Convention 
of 1953, final secondary school 
certificates, giving general right of 
access to university, are mutually 
recognized - despite undoubtedly 
glaring differences in standard. 
The situation is much worse with 
regard to vocational qualifications. 
The training of future skilled 
workers takes place in very differ- 
ent w ays: at schools in most coun- 
tries or simply “learning by doing”, 
to coin a modem German phrase. 
Only Germany, .Austria and Swit- 
zerland ( the last-named is not a 
member state) have the “dual sys- 
tem” (the interlinking of firm and 
vocational school). Since compa- 
rability is not possible, a precise 
job-description is proposed, to at 
least make qualifications acquired 
more transijarent for future 
employers. 

According to an EU directive of 
1988, pro\ided a course of study 
of no less than three years has 
been completed, higher education 
qualifications are recognized 
among member states “on the 
basis of mutual trust”, as it states 
hopefuUy. T\T)ically, it was the 
economics ministers w^ho pushed 
this directive through. The educa- 
tion ministers w’oiild scarcely have 
been able to achieve this as the 
types of higher education institu- 
tion and study structures var>* 
from countr>- to country. In this 
context, this directive is only con- 
cerned with “academic recogni- 
tion”, and even this is not without 
its problems. Even Erasmus stu- 
dents complain that their native 
university often refuses to recog- 
nize the period of study abroad. 
The Commission is now preparing 
a further directive designed to 
safeguard the “professional recog- 
nition” of final higher education 
qualications. This is important 
because the powerful professional 
associations in the individual 




countries frequently prevent for- 
eigners from pursuing their pro- 
fession. The second and possibly 
main obstacle to mobility is the 
inadequate knowledge of foreign 
languages. Without such knowl- 
edge it is nearly impossible to live 
and w^ork in a neighbouring coun- 
iry. According to the ideas of the 
EU Commission, and also the 
wishes of the German education 
ministers, all EU citizens should 
learn two foreign languages in 
addition to their mother tongue. 
But this is out of the question. A 
survey of the state of German 
w’orking persons' knowledge of 
foreign languages w-as carried out 
by the Federal Institute of Voca- 
tional Training in 1993. The find- 
ings were shattering. Only 36% of 
West Germans said that they had 
mastered a foreign language w^ell 
enough to be able to carr>* on dis- 
cussions or correspond. This fig- 
ure was only 12% among East 
Gennans. The same sun-ey was 
also carried out in other member 
stales. In comparison, the Ger- 
mans come off fairly fa\'ourab)y. 
Only the Luxemboiirgcrs. Danes 
and Dutch thought they had a bet- 
ter know^ledge of foreign lan- 
guages than the Germans. In 
other w'ords, a largely lanuageless 
Europe? In the meantime, all chil- 
dren at German secondarj* schools 
now^ learn a foreign languge, 
mainly English, but relatively few 
manage to learn tw’o or three for- 
eign languages. The EU Lingua 
programme, which is designed to 
promote the acquisition of a for- 
eign language through exchange 
visits, is too poorly endowed and 
can only benefit a few thousand 
young persons and would-be for- 
eignlanguage teachers. Like the 
Erasmus higher education pro- 
gramme, this is now to be carried 
out under the Socrates umbrella 
programme. 

F'or the first time since the 
Maastricht Treaty, the Commis- 
sion has now been given authority 
in the general education sector. 
The dawn of a European educa- 
tion policy? The programme is 
called Comcnius by means of 
which partnerships between 
schools in three member suites in 
each case are to he j)rom()ted. But 
the funds allocated to Comcnius 
arc no more than a minor incen- 
tive. They arc by no m(*ans ade- 
quate for the 70 million pupils in 
the Ell member states. At the 



insistence of the member states, 
the Treaty of Maastricht stipulates 
that the Commission in Brussels 
may only be active in a “subsidi- 
ar>*“ manner, i.e. if member states 
are unable to realize certain 
projects by their own efforts. 

That this remains so is being par- 
ticularly monitored by the constit- 
uent states in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, fearing for their 
“cultural sovereignty”. Is this fear 
of Brussels centralism unfounded? 
A “European dimension”, stated 
Jacques Delors, long-serving pres- 
ident of the Commission, must 
permeate all levels of education. 
This sounds plausible and could 
be the beginning of a genuine 
education community. Europe 
must not become a “Europe of 
tiny minds”. But, as ev^er, it is eco- 
nomic considerations which, in 
the final analysis, tip the scales. In 
the Commission's \\Tiite Paper on 
“Growth, Competitiveness, 
Employinent”, there is a chapter 
on the “Adaptation of the Educa- 
tion Systems”. Here, we read that 
training is “the instnimenl of an 
active labour-market policy” and, 
as a consequence, must “now pro- 
ceed to an adaptation of the Euro- 
pean education and training sys- 
tem”. How is this to happen? By 
“generally introducing in all mem- 
ber states” the “best method” 
which has proved successful in 
one member state. This would, 
indeed, constitute a European 
education policy. To date, how- 
ever, not one member stale seems 
inclined to submit to the adapta- 
tion pressure coming from Brus- 
sels. 



Brigitte Mohr 
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THE PRINCIPLE 
OF TRILINGUALITY 



About the only thing young German, French, Irish or Portu- 
guese persons growing up today can know for certain about 
their future is this; it will be different, in many respects from 
what they are experiencing today, let alone from what their 
parents have been able to tell from their own experience. 
They know that progressing European unity will, in many 
ways, provide the main terms of reference in this connec- 
tion, that keen competition in an interlaced global economy 
will remain the mayor driving force for the inexorable proc- 
ess of change, and that they will definitely not be able to 
avoid or escape it. 



C onsequently, the first 

demand must be education 
suited to all Europeans, 
one which teaches them to think 
for themselves. Thus, apart from 
imparting the mother tongue, and 
provid'.ng a basic grounding in 
mathematics and natural science, 
a good European school must also 
teach pupils the history and 
diversity of their o\\i\ regional, 
Tiational and pan-European cul- 
ture, in which, as I see it, the con- 
tent should be more than just his- 
tory pure and simple. No less 
important are the fundamental 
principles underlying the politi- 
cal, e(‘onomic and legal systems. 

Since, however, the diversity of 
European cultures is too great to 
familiarize every European pupil 
with them to any appreciable 
extent - wo shall undoubtedly 
soon have twenty major and even 
more minor languages with their 
wealth of literature and history to 
cx)nt.end with in the European 
. Union - a further principle of 
European education will have to 
become effective, i.e. the priiicipe 
of Irilinguality. Although this has 
long proved successful in small 
Eurc')poan countries, it is unfortu- 



nately grossly neglected in the 
larger ones. All European pupils 
should learn at least three lan- 
guages during their time at school 
- undoubtedly more or less per- 
fectly, i.e. their mother tongue, 
English, the global lingua franca, 
and a further European lan- 
guage. The third language can be 
a matter of personal choice, 
depending on regional affinities, 
the opportunities with regard to 
the availability of training courses 
and entirely in line with desire and 
inclination. As a result . genera- 
tions of young persons will grow 
up in a united Europe who will be 
able to reproduce and use the col- 
ourful mixture of European lan- 
guages, both minor and major. 
Thus the current practice of 
restricting language teaching to 
the mother tongue and possibly 
English should be abandoned. A 
fluent knowledge of a third lingua 
franca can challenge the monop- 
oly of English, fine though the lat- 
ter may he, as the link between 
nations. 

Let no one say too much is 
being asked. It should be possible 
here to learn what almost ever>* 
child in countless nations on earth 
- from India to Black Africa, from 
Scandinavia or Benelux to Swit- 
zerland - is able to learn, and in 
many cases without ever attend- 
ing school. The path to this end is 
clear: l(*arning a language' must 
start at an (xuiy stag(‘. ev(‘ri in the 
initial years at school, and prae* 
tised witliiii the context of practi- 
cal, i.e, n*alislic, usage. 
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If linguistic 
versatility is 
de\^eloped 
consistently at 
school. It will 
accelerate 
and deepen 
Europeaniza- 
tion. 



With advancing years and ade- 
quate talenl, this also undoubtedly 
means that ntany more children 
than at present will spend some 
time at least once a year in a Euro- 
pean country* speaking another 
language ~ the count r\* of their 
third choice of language - to learn 
to speak it fluently and to under- 
stand it. If this could be achieved 
step by step up to Abitur (univer- 
sity entrance qualification) for at 
least one-third of European 
pupils “ what a Europe of common 
thought and action based on a 
common language this would be! 

It should likewise be obvious 
that the so-called “semester 
abroad”, or rather the “European 
inland semester", would become a 
matter of course for almost all stu- 
dents in the European Union. 

This will be easier to achieve if an 
adequate number of student hos- 
tels are made a\'ailable and if, 
above all. it is taken for granted 
that university teachers at Euro- 



pean higher education institu- 
tions are freely recruited from all 
over Europe and beyond. 

We are making positive 
progress in this direction. A 
microbiologist from Britain, a bio- 
chenust from Italy (who lived for a 
long time in Sweden), several Aus- 
trian colleagues and another from 
as far away as Argentinia are all 
w'orking in my laborator>\ But this 
path must be further pursued. 
Linguistic versatility developed 
resolutely at school will help 
accelerate and deepen the Euro- 
peanization process. 



HalK'yt MarkUDn’ Zi’it 
(Znoloflist HiifuTt Mark! 
IS prrsidcHl o; die 
Af(W I^lanrk 
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